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I. 
INTRODUCTION 
One of the most serious problems facing the people of Texas is 
the presence in the state of a very large, but as yet undetermined, 
number of wetbacks--illegal aliens who cross the border from Mexico 
mainly in search of agricultural employment but who are to be found in 


many cities of the state and in many non-agricultural jobs. The Spanish- 


speaking Texans are not the only ones affected. Every citizen of the 


state, Spanish= and English-speaking alike, shares, to a greater or 
lesser extent, in the evil effects and devastating repercussions that de- 
rive from the presence in the state of from a hundred thousand to half a 
million homeless wanderers=—=men, women, and children without legal status, 
without skills, without knowledge of our ways and customs, without pro= 
tection, and without opportunity for improving their condition. No 
citizen of the state, or of the other states into which many of the wet- 
backs eventually drift, can escape the consequences that grow out of the 
importation of this contraband labor=-consequences which appear in the 
form of poverty, disease, slums, ignorance, dependency, low wages, and 
social and personal disorganization not only for the wetbacks themselves 
but for the Spanish-speaking citizens whom they displace and the English- 
speaking Texans in whose communities they and the thousands of displaced 
persons come to live. 

No one knows how many wetbacks there are in Texas, but everyone 
who has given thought to the problem is aware that the number is almost 


unbelievably large. Low as are the wages which they can command for their 


services, these low wages are still several times greater than could be 


earned in Mexico. This economic differential becomes a powerful attrac- 


tive force, drawing the laborers across the border in numbers which the 


Immigration Service and Border Patrol with their present staffs (ap- 
proximately one patrol officer for each forty miles of border) could not 
control, even if they always wanted to. 

Grover C. Wilmoth, District Director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, was quoted by the International News Service in 
December, 1948 as saying that there are a hundred thousand illegal Mexican 
workers in Texas. The National Farm Labor Union of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at an international conference in Laredo late in 1948, 
discussed the problems in terms of at least 200,000 whom they believed 
to be illegally in Texas and working along the border at wages of from 
twenty to thirty-seven cents an hour. The El Paso Times of September 22, 
1948 quoted an Imigration Service report of 207,000 Mexican nationals 
having been deported during the previous year. In the San Antonio 
district alone there were, in the 1947-1948 fiscal year, more than 117,000 
arrests of illegal aliens, 95% of whom were Mexicans. Mr. Watson B. Miller, 
U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, in a letter reproduced later in this 
report, speaks of 193,352 and 194,954 apprehensions by the Border Patrol 
alone during the past two fiscal years. 

With about 200,000 Mexican aliens being caught and returned to 
Mexico each year, it is evident that several times this number must cross 
the border during the course of any given year. Some are caught; most of 
these are allowed to leave voluntarily. Some few are deported. Many im= 


mediately return. There are many stories=-=possibly apocryphal but 


certainly revealing--of Immigration Service officers who escorted 
Mexicans to the bridge, turned them loose on the Mexican side, and then, 
later, on their way back to headquarters, found the recent deportees 
thumbing a ride on the highway. Some probably return the way they came 
and never get into official records at all, Others, no one knows how 
many, remain for years or even permanently, living on farms along the 
border or drifting up to San Antonio, Dallas, Houston, Austin or even on 
out of the state to Chicago, Detroit, New York, and other Midwestern and 
Eastern cities. Forty, who had ridden for five days packed under a false 
bottom in a truck, were arrested in Chicago last June; fifty-six, who 

had walked more than seventy-five miles through the brush, were picked up 
near Falfurrias in September. Ten wnlucky ones were injured in December, 
one fatally, while riding to work in the Rio Grande Valley in a truck be= 


longing to a county judge. These are some of those who are caught. But 


what of the ones who get away? éQuién sabe? 


The life of a wetback who escapes the attention of the Immigra-= 
tion Service is not pleasant. He has no rights and no privileges. He 
must stay off the highways and out of the towns. He must work for what- 
ever is offered under whatever conditions the employer chooses to provide. 
His home is a shack or a brush shelter, or a blanket thrown beside a 
ditch. He owns nothing except that which he carries. His wife and his 
children, when he has them, share his life. 

Johanna Mertens, social worker of the American Friends Service 
Committee, described a wetback camp which housed some thirty familes who 


had lived for about five years in the brush a few miles this side of the 


border in Hidalgo County. The thatched shelters, she said, were 


similar, 


She states: 


Each had one narrow bed built of two sawhorses and 
planks, covered with no more than a flannel sheet or 
blanket. The small babies slept in a suspended wooden boxe 
The large families had nothing else but the hard earthen 
floor on which to sleep and eat . . e Most shelters had a 
makeshift bench, stool or chair. Each had an indoor fire-= 
place with no chimey outlet. Thus the interior of the hut 
soon blackened, darkening the already cave-like atmosphere. 
The two unprotected openings serving as window and door are 
the only source of light other than burning candles .. . 
There are no cupboards . . e« I saw no ice box nor even any 
food with the exception of frijoles and tortillas ...A 
main irrigation canal borders the camp on the east. This 
is the only source for washing, drinking, and cooking 
water . . » The only available store is owned by the com= 
pany which operates the camp. It is on the farm. For two 
reasons the people must buy there. One is that it is over 
two miles into the nearest town. Another factor is that 
these people are not under the protection of their Company 
when they are outside the plantation boundaries and are 
therefore in danger of being picked up by the border patrol. 
Consequently they are completely at the mercy of the boss, 
benefactor, father, company, etc., who is in reality one and 
the samee « » All men, women, and children in the camp who 
work in the fields put in equal hours and receive equal 
pay -—- $2.50 per day. A day consists of twelve hours of 
labor. The weather, crop, and season determine the number 
of days required each week. 


The more transient workers have even worse conditions. A 


Starr County school teacher writes: 


One day when I was driving through McAllen on my way to 
Pharr, I happened to notice a line of clothes hanging be- 
hind the June Day Packers shed. This shed is located on the 
Valley highway, and the clothes, together with a group of 
what looked like stacks of packing crates, were clearly 
visible from the’ highway. We drove in back of the shed and 
saw what was one of the foulest sights I have ever seen, 
These packing crates were stacked together with pieces of 
canvas over them for a roof. Men were living in these 
shelters=-some with only three sides--in the midst of pools 
of mud and garbage from the shed. The stench was so bad 
I had to leave after a brief look. There must have been 
twenty-five alien men living there, clearly in view of any 


passer=by. I mention this because it indicates that 
there are few attempts made to conceal wetbacks. 


The condition of the wetback is incredibly bad, but his condi-~ 
tion is only one aspect of the problem resulting from the uncontrolled 
importation of contraband labor. Much more important are the effects on 
the resident population and on their institutions in areas where the wet- 
backs are concentrated. No citizen who wants to live in even a minimum 
of comfort and decency can compete with the wetback wage scale. With 
an oversupply of cheap, unprotected labor always present, organization 
of workers is impossible, individual bargaining is futile. There are 
only two choices: work for what the wetback works for and live as he 
lives or leave the area. Many accept the former alternative; those who 
can,choose the second and become displaced persons. Either choice re- 
sults in undesirable conditions for the individual and social problems 
for the community. For those who stay and attempt to compete, there is 
poverty and all the evils that are associated with its disease, ig- 


norance, child labor, crime and delinquency, lack of concern with civic 


affairs, slum conditions, and always there is the weight of a deadened, 


passive, apathetic population to be carried on the shoulders of the 
other elements of the community. For those who leave, there are similar 
problems of health, education, welfare, and housing--problems that affect 
both these migrating displaced families and those in the communities to 
which they goe 

In every piece of fruit, every vegetable, every product of 
any kind that is produced in areas of wetback condentrations there is a 


hidden cost that never appears in the retail dealers! price tags. It 


is a cost that is shared by everybody, worker, consumer, and producer== 

a cost that appears in the form of higher taxes for welfare and other 
community services; in illnesses and deaths from dysentery, tuberculosis 
and, more recently, polio; in adult populations of citizens who cannot 
speak the language of the country in which they were born; in the labor 
of children and the consequent denial to them of opportunities for educa= 
tion and mental amd physical development; in the slums of San Antonio 


and Corpus Christi and El Paso; and in the maintenance in much of Texas 


of a permanent minority group, the majority of whom are citizens, who 


are denied many of the opportunities, rights, and privileges that their 
fellow citizens enjoy. One begins to wonder if grapefruit and cotton are 
worth ite 

This preliminary report is issued to provide information to 
members of our State-Wide Advisory Committee and to call attention to 
the seriousness of the wetback problem at a time when the new invasion 
is rising toward peak numbers. Presently available evidence indicates 
that there will be more border crossings this year than ever before. The 
number who took voluntary deportations in the lower Valley in January of 
this year was almost twice that of January, 1948. In the San Antonio 
division, more than 11,000 wetbacks were caught in February 1949, as 
compared with 6,200 in February 1948. In April, according to the Dallas 
Times, 160 illegal entrants were seized at Laredo carrying letters from 
United States farmers urging that they undertake to recruit other 
bracerose From Mexico come charges that border radio stations are being 
used to spread the word about job opportunities for agricultural workers 


in this country. And in El Paso, in April it was estimated that more 


than fifty potential wetbacks were arriving in Juarez each day, that 
8,000 of them were gathered in Juarez waiting for an opportunity to 
cross, and that five hundred illegal passports were being used in that 
area to enable a stream of aliens to enter the United States. 

Two documents are presented herein: a report on the wetback 
situation in the El Paso area by Art Leibson, reporter on the staff of 
the El Paso Times; and a general statement on wetbacks prepared by 
George I. Sdnchez, Gus Garcfa, and R. A. Cortez, and presented to David 
Niles, Executive Assistant to President Truman, in Washington in 
January, 1949. 

Mr. Leibson originally planned a series of newspaper articles 
on the wetbacks to run in the Times. The first article appeared in 
Gctober 1948 on the day that the El Paso breakthrough occurred. As a 
result of that and subsequent developments, the series was canceled. 

At our suggestion, Mr. Leibson made additional investigations and in- 
corporated his findings, together with the material he had gathered for 
the Times series, in the report which we reproduce heree Mr. Leibson's 
point of view is that of a disinterested observer. He reports the 
situation as it looks to a man who is neither a farmer, a labor organizer, 
a public official, or an intensive student of social problems, but who 
can see and understand something of the viewpoint and special position 

of each. 


The second of the documents here included was prepared by Mr. 


Garefa, Mr. Cortez, and Dr. S&nchez in January 1949, for use in con- 


nection with a trip to New York and Washington to point out to the 


President of the United States, the Department of State, other governmental 


officials and agencies, and the officers of the major labor organiza= 


tions the seriousness of the wetback situation and to urge that a 
governmental investigation be undertaken. Their written report is pur= 
posely brief, but it summarizes and outlines the essential points of 
the wetback problem and its implications for the welfare of Texas and 
the natione 

These two documents, together with our introduction, are pre~ 
sented for the purpose of giving a quick overview of the wetback situa- 
tion and its relation to other social problems in Texas. It is hoped 
that the Study of Spanish-Speaking People may, at a later day, do a 
more intensive study and make a more thorough analysis of the problem and 


its ramifications and publish its findings in more substantial form. 


It is our opinion that the wetbacks constitute the outstanding 
issue facing the State of Texas today. It is true that there are other 
problems of a more spectacular nature and which receive, or have received 
recently, more public attention--the tidelands question, the recent 
election of a U. S. Senator, the incidence of polio throughout the 
state. But there is no problem which occupies such a fundamental posi- 
tion in relation to other problems in the fields of health, housing, edu- 
cation, labor organization, politics, and social and economic relation= 
ships as does that of the wetback., For the wetback is a major source of 
social and economic infection. He is a focal point from which flow social 
poisons that manifest themselves in symptoms of various kinds: dis- 


organized, migratory populations; segregated schools; hostilities and 


tensions; political apathy; economic waste; peonages; and a dvidded 
citizenry. 

A large part of the economy of central, western, and south 
Texas is being founded upon most dangerous ground: the shifting quick= 
sand that is the wetback-=contraband labore The cotton and citrus 
industries, vegetable farming, and similar enterprises there, by the 
shortsighted dependence on wetback labor, are sowing the wind=and, as 
a result, the state and nation will long reap a whirlwind of social 
misery and unrest, of expensive remedial action, of international em- 
barrassment. Those enterprises, by their very dependence on wetbacks 
and on modified peonage, are exposing themselves to economic disaster. 


The flow of contraband labor, like that of contraband goods, is subject 


to legal sanctions and to control; and a sudden turn of events could 


bring a sudden removal of this mainstay of a warped economy. 

All in all, the ill-gotten profits from the exploitation of 
this illegal labor seems poor compensation for the myriad real evils and 
potential dangers attendant on the use and encouragement of wetbacks. 
It is the conviction of the authors that measures for the solution of 
the wetback problem should be given highest priority by state and 
national officials, as well as by the leaders of private enterprise in 
Texase This is a major problem, of far-reaching consequences, and its 
solution calls for the best that the coordinated intelligence of our 
top-flight leadership can offer in the way of social and economic in= 
ventiveness and of truly enlightened social consciousness. 


Lyle Saunders, Research Associate 
George I. Sdnchez, Director 
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Ik, 
THE WETBACK INVASION 
by 
Art Leibson 


Born of a wartime shortage of farm workers, and fed on postwar 
boom wages in the United States and the shrinking 1943-49 peso, the mi- 
gration of Mexican workers has become an economic monster along the Texas 
border near El Paso, 

In 1948 the 'wetbacks,! so-called because most of them wade the 
shallow Rio Grande under cover of darkness in search of the good Yanqui 
dollars, swarmed into El Paso and its adjacent irrigated valleys as never 
before. Estimates have placed the total crossing, withing a single thirty- 


day period, at between 20,000 and 40,000. 


Some were to find employment in the fields on the Juarez side 


of the river, but the bulk dispersed to crosg over into the promised 
land of two dollars a hundred pounds for picking the cotton. 

ther cotton-growing sections of the South and Southwest paid 
more--up to five dollars in Arizona--but between the wetback and the 
lusher fields was an effective Immigration Service roadblock and a wide 
stretch of desert. 

The workers glutted the market, quickly knocking the picking 
rate down to $1.50 and less as the invading horde harvested the crop in 
record time bringing the Rio Grande farmers a near-record price far above 
the floor guaranteed by the government. 

The Mexican bracero could only compare his wage with the do- 


mestic standard, and his earnings looked like a fortune--before the 


10 


commissary deductions were made. Below the border the picking rate was 
about sixty cents for one hundred kilos, roughly 230 pounds, and compe- 
tition was fierce for those jobs. 

Despite the lowost wage in the industry, and the gouging at 
the commissary, thousands of wetbacks managod to return home in the fall 
of 1948 with savings cnough to carry thom through the wintor and carly 
spring, And early in 1949 they bogan again thoir mass movement to chop 
the cotton, weeding and hoeing at thirty cents an hour--or less, 

They are the forerunners of the cotton pickers expected to 
bring tho biggest official headache ever dumped into the governmental 
lap of the El Paso office of tho Immigration Sorvice,. 

Organized labor, never strong along the border whore it must 
compete with the Mexicans both for skilled and unskilled job opportuni- 
tics, has protested long and bitterly ovor what it calls a tacit agrec- 
ment between Immigration Service officials and large cotton planters to 
ignore the wotback during the picking season, They lay the blame in 
Washington, crediting the local border policc for a fine job with a 
skelctonized porsonnel, 

Equally bitter has boon the argument of the plantors that 
they are totally dependent upon tho Mexicans to get their crops picked 
and would face certain ruin if the supply were to be cut off suddenly. 

The wetback problem is an old one at El Paso--older than tho 
irrigation projoct at Elcphant Butte, New Mexico, that made cotton pos= 
sible in the valley. For more than forty years organized labor in Texas 
has openly fought the coming of tho wotback, climaxing with testimony 


before a Congressional investigating committce that camo to the border 


4, 


in 1948 for a first-hand study of the problom. 


On April 22, 1910, El Paso's Labor Advocate carricd the follow- 


ing item: 

"This resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote of the 13th 
convention of the Texas State Foderation of Labor at Galveston the past 
wock, this boing the biggest convention ever held of this body, 

Whoreas, at the El Paso Port of Entry thore is practically ho 
attention paid to the admission of Moxico's laborors who are cntcring the 
United States at the rate of more than ono thousand por month, many of 
whom are partially skilled as musicians, carpentcrs, paintcrs, tinnors, 
cte., who are displacing home and citizon labor at less than living wagos 
according to the Amcrican standard of living; and, 

tWhcrcas at the El Paso Port of Entry building contractors, 
railroad agents and labor agents have sub-agents in Old Mexico bringing 
this pauper class to this country, and it appears that no cfforts are 
being put forth by the agents of the United States Bureau of Immigration 
to prevent such undesirable wholesale admission, Therefore bo it 

"Resolved, that the Texas State Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assombled at Galveston, Toxas, docs hereby enter its solemn and sin- 
cere protest against such action, and the seccrctary=treasurer is hereby 
instructed to lay this matter and a copy of this resolution before the 
Amorican Fedoration of Labor at Washington, D, C., at his carlicst oppor- 
tunity." 

Through the yoars, labor has gone on protesting and passing 


rosolutions--and the wotback has kept on marching over the border, 


Until October, 1948, the problem was confined to the border, 
Then the Immigration Service made its dramatic move that focused national 
attention upon the wetback, 

During the war the Federal Government had arranged to import 
tens of thousands of farm workers under 'bracero! contracts, the Mexicans 
going into the agricultural states to replace men in the armed forces, 
The workers soon learned that a season among the Yanquis was good for a 
year-round grubstake,. 

Then the war ended and men poured back onto the farms from 
training camps and battlefields, At the same time, the Mexican Govern- 
ment raised the objection that braceros were being treated badly, poorly 
paid, fed and housed, Several states were blacklisted from obtaining 
contract workers, Texas was found to be one of the most objectionable, 
according to Mexican officials, and since the beginning of 1948 no con- 
tracts have been entered into with Texas farmers, 

Other states were hard hit by the Mexican move, And to aggra~ 
vate the problom, the Latin-American axis of the Good Neighbor Policy 
delayed recruiting for the acceptable areas. 

As harvest time approached in 1948, braccros who had not been 


recruited in their native states, and those who had made up the bulk of 


the reeruits for the arcas now barred, began their migration to the bor- 


der, confident that work would be found somc how» 
Most of thom had no money, only cnough food to reach the border, 
As they swarmed into Juarez, Mexican and United States officials conferred 
hastily on the ostablishment of a recruiting center across the river. 
Cotton was opening, Frost was threatening the sugar beet crop 


in Colorado, But Mexico was in no hurry to come to an agreement, Each 
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day brought reports of a possible settlement and rumors that a center 
would be opened in a day or two. Agents recruiting labor for fields a 
thousand miles away were waiting for the green light in Juaérez and El 
Paso. 

Thousands of braceros had gathered at the Judrez race track, often 
used by Villistas and other revolutionaries in besieging the strategic 
border city, They were hungry and bitter--and ripe for a desperate move. 

Nudged by farmers and politicians, the Immigration Service acted 
suddenly in the crisis. Recruiting agents were supplied with certifi- 
cates of need by the United States Employment Service. Their trucks were 
waiting a few hundred yards from the river, The Great Western Sugar Com- 
pany representative had backed a special train into the El Paso depot 
yard, ready to haul the hundreds of men needed, He had sot up an office, 
a packing box placed behind a billboard near the Immigration hcadquarters, 
Recruiting alroady had been completed in Judrez and the mon neoded by 
Great Western had been provided with identifying slips. 

Many farmers, told of the hunger of the workers, had loaded their 

trucks with dozens of loaves of bread, bologna and other cheap edibles, 

The workers filtered across for twenty-four hours while the Inmi-~ 

gration Service blandly denied it was winking at the illegal entrics, 
even while the truckloads of mon wore moving out of the city, Then or- 
ders came from highor up and the Service dropped all pretense. Word 

was spread in Judérez and the massed mon waiting at the rivor bank stam- 
peded across the railroad bridge leading to the Immigration headquartors, 

In Juarez troops were called out to hold back the wotbacks--negotia- 


tions for recruiting supposedly were continuing--but the troops were 
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futile, Within forty-eight hours more than 7,500 Mexican workers had 
crossed the river, been processed as to name, age and home address, and 
turned over to the farmers and recruiting agents, 

Border Patrol officers worked around the clock to get the workers 
away from the border and into the fields. Then, the needs supplied, the 
bars went up again and the officers returned to rounding up the illegal 


entries found in the El Paso valley, The wetback, dramatized in widely- 


circulated news pictures as he waded the river-=posed by an enterprising 


El Paso newspaperman and photographer--again was a local problems 

Nobody in a position to know would tell where the order came from 
authorizing the Immigration Sorvice move, but politicians had been active 
for weeks carlicr, When President Truman came to El Paso for a campaign 
address, the problem was laid before him by cotton mon and by Toxas and 
New Mexico Congressmen, Soon after his train moved cast through Texas 
there was a mecting of top Immigration officials at El Paso, Then the 
gates wont down for the unprecedented mass movement. 

The incident was protested in Washington by Mexican officials as 
a treaty violation, The protest only pointed up tho situation that has 
arison in the Southwest as one more war baby. It continues a scrious 
problem for the El Paso strotch of the irrigation district--blessing or 
monance, depending upon whethor the problem is viewed by the highly 
caustic and well-informed labor loaders or by equally trenchant farmers 
in the arca,. 

Vallcoy mon have estimated that a minimum of ninety por cont of the 
valuable cotton crop was picked by wotbacks in 1948, and ginned long bo- 


fore compoting arcas bocausc of tho plentiful supply of pickcr Se 


aly 


The local supply of farm labor, that once worked the fields with 
outside seasonal help from across the river, has moved out of the valley, 
unable or unwilling to work at the prevailing rate as whittled down by 
the oversupply. They have gone into the smelters and refineries flanking 
El Paso, and into the factories, Thousands have moved on to Coloradoy 
Arizona and California, 

When the cotton farmer says he would be ruined if the supply of 
Mexican labor ended, he is telling the blunt truth, He could add, with 
equal verity, that the situation is one of his own making, from which he 
has reaped a golden harvest in competition with other cotton sections of 
the country. 

John P, Swanson, assistant chief patrol inspector for the Immi- 
gration Service, has watched the problem developing for many years, He 
has talked with hundreds of employers who have told him without hesitation 
that they will not employ local workers to chop or pick their cotton, 

Why? 

Because, the farmer says, the native is lazy, discontented and 
troublesome. Also, he wants a living wage, by American standards--low 
enough at the bordor, 

Before the coming of the wetback in mass numbers, farmers each 
year were forced to round up workers against stiff competition--competi- 
tion from others within the arca and from distant growing regions, They 
had to sond trucks to the workors' homes to pick them up in the morning 


and return thom at night. The farmer is unquestionably better off with 


his imported labor supply and, therefore, the farmers turned their eyes 


across the river, 


They built rude huts to house their migratory workers. They 
provided food--at a promium profit--for the labor army. Larger farms 
installed commissaries that could supply every neod, including the pick- 
ing bags the workers wero required to provide as a condition of employ- 
mont, And the farmers found thoy could depond upon a reasonable 
cooperation from the Immigration Service, Tho threat of deportation was 
Cnough to keep the wetbacks on the farms and away from the bars--and keep 
the malcontents in line, There was no union, no organization to present, 
griovances, and=--tho farmers said-=the Mexicans would work harder, longor 
and more efficiently than their blood-brother American citizens, 

There has been little interference with the farmers! labor supply 
at El Paso during the chopping and picking seasons, United States officials 
rarcly enter upon a farm unless there has been a complaint, But the wet- 
back found on the public highwayy or in the taverns, or in small communitics 
around El Paso, is vulnerablo. Ho faces deportation if a first offendor , 
prison at la Tuna Correctional Institution if a repeater. Two big round- 
ups aro mado cach yoar, immodiatcly after the spring planting and chopping 
and after the valuable fluff has boon picked, 

Housing and focding tho wotback who has been arrested and faces 
trial has bocome a major industry of tho Sheriff's Department in El Paso. 

Arrests made by the Bordor Patrol, formerly independent but merged 
into the Customs Service in 1948, totaled 22,554 for the fiscal year end-= 
ing July 1, 1948, In the following six months there were 20,079 arrests, 
The flood of foreign labor expected in 1949 will jam the tanks and cells 
of the county jail with a record population as those reluctant to return 
to their homes are gathered in by the patrols, 


The El Paso County sheriff receives $1 for each day a Fodcral 
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prisoner is housod in tho jail, to be accounted for to the county. In 1947 
the amount received was close to $100,000. In 1948, with a speed-up in 
hearings, the figure dropped slightly, But in 1949, even before the start 
of the cotton chopping, the revenue had risen to a record $27,948 for the 
first three months, 

Feeding the wetback on the farm also is an important industry, now 
monopolized by the farmers according to the bitter but furtive complaint 
of the merchants who fear total ruin if they openly protest, 

The wetback, confined to the farm where he is working, must depend 


upon his employer to supply his food, The larger farms have well~stocked 


commissaries, Smaller farmers take orders for foodstuffs, pick it up and 


make deliveries, In all cases, investigation discloses, a good profit 
clings to the employers' fingers, In most of the commissaries, in 1948, 

a sixteen-cent loaf of bread sold for twenty-five cents, Beans, the Mexi- 
can staple, sold for from fifty to one-hundred per cent above the price 
quoted in El Paso stores, Other mark-ups in work clothes, picking bags 
and other needs were equally high. The bill presented to the worker on 
pay day made a deep gouge into his earnings, but there was no questioning 
the figures. For the Mexican peon could only tako what was left and move 
on to the noxt ficld,. 

Tho agrood pay in 1948, for the first picking of the opened cotton, 
was $1.50 a hundred pounds, The average pickor is able to gather about 
250 pounds from dawn to sunset, Hundrods of Iiexicans brought their wives 
and children to work beside them in the ficlds, untouched by any child 
labor regulations. 

How well is tho wotback treated by his American employer? To 


answer this question I went into the fields with an interpreter, I 


observed tho workors' homos, their living conditions, Answers were freely 


and chcorfully given. From what I saw and heard, not from the workers 


alone but from patrol inspectors, it was casy to conclude that the black 


slave of the pro-emancipation years was far better off. Uncle Tom at 
least had his cabin and a roasonably assured social sccurity. 

Mr, Swanson and some of his subordinates agree that slaves were 
treated bettor than the men on many farms they visited. "Poonage condi-~ 
tions under which the wetbacks frequently live, cat and slcop can only be 
described as horrible," Swanson said. 

Ho told of one case, fortunately an extreme, that arose at a time 
when early field workers, usually paid thirty cents an hour in 1948, had 
flooded tho market and wore willing to labor for far less than the Fede- 
ral Government prescribed as the minimum for workers engaged in production 
for interstate commerce, 

We investigated one complaint," Mr, Swanson said, "and found that 
the employer was paying his help only what they could eat. And he had 
instructed his foreman to make certain they didn't eat too much{" Some 
cotton pickers received as little as fifty cents a hundred, 

Because of the outraged protests from inspectors who talked with 
wotbacks and arrests of workers that were made at the farms of employers 
who exploited them most, valley farmers in 1948 raised the cry that the 
Immigration Service was trying to fix wages and conditions of employment 
at El Paso. Grover C, Wilmoth, long-time director of the Service, smil~ 
ingly denied the charge but admitted it was only natural for the inspec- 
tors to be more sympathetic with the employer who paid a living wage and 


tried to give the worker a reasonably decent living condition. 
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Many farms in the valley have posted signs warning all visitors 
to keep out, lest thoy see too much of how the Good Neighbor Policy works 
as a practical mattor, I could only guess at conditions behind the cotton 
curtain, using as a gauge what I saw on other farms. 

Together with my interpreter I started my tour at a shack in the 
shadow of the patrol watch tower at San Elizario, below El Paso on tho 
river, An ontorprising woman had converted the shack into a boarding house 
to feed unmarricd wetbacks for $8 a week, Sho was having a slack poriod 


when we first called at hor home becauso most of the men had returned to 


Judrez to celebrate the Mexican Independence Day on the 16th of September. 


Thoy would be back in a few days, the woman told us, 

Our next stop brought us to a colony of workers quartered in 
crude buildings made by tacking scrap tin over a rough framowork, Chil- 
dren played on the dirt floor and cooking was going on in the yard, ovor 
an open fire, Soptomber is a hot month in El Paso and the flies swarmed 
over tho food and the children, attracted by the refuse in the nearby 
fields that offerod tho only sanitation--not oven open pit plumbing avail- 
able, 

Childron old cnough to drag a small-sized picking bag through 
the irrigation furrows wero out in the ficld at their hard work, the 
labor that brings on the telltale scars and callouses. In El Paso's po- 
lice court a vagrant who claims to bo a migratory cotton picker is given 
away by a quick glance at his hands, The veteran picker carries his iden- 
tification badge from year to year in his hardened hands, 

On many of the farms thore was no provision for shelter, strictly 
catch=as-catch-can, Tho mon, and often the women, slept under tho long 


cotton wagons, undor trcos, in trucks, or in the open ficlds, 


Tho flies, vallcy mosquitoes, and other insects of the South- 
western summer, crawled over the workors by night, They welcomed sunrisc 
cach morning as an cscape to the fields, 

On the larger farms the makeshift housing often was a big im- 
provement, There wore the rude adobe huts, some with screens, and rows 
of tents moved in for the scason. 

Inspectors carly discovered a racket being perpetrated by some 
of the more greedy farmors--and proceeded to smash it. The employer would 
work his wetbacks until tho cotton was picked and scent off to the gin, then 
call the Immigration Service to come and remove "troublesome" workers and 
haul them off to the county jail--before they could collect their pay. In- 
spectors began returning to the farms to pick up the payroll for the de- 
portees, and the practice stopped. 

Wives bearing children in America offer another problem to Immi- 
gration officials because of the generous laxity of naturalization laws. 
When a Mexican national gives birth to a child on the American side of the 
Rio Grande--a United States citizen by having been born here--the parents 
will not be deported because it would work an undue hardship on the infant 
citizen, As a result, the parents are admissible to citizenship even though 
they cannot qualify on literacy and know nothing of the government of the 
United States or any responsibilities of citizenship. And once they are 
naturalized, their other children are quickly admitted, 

An El Paso Naturalization official told me there were 1600 such 


“hardship cases" ponding in 1949. The law requires that a copy of the 


proceedings be given to cach such applicant, and the copy is carefully 


studied by English-speaking frionds. It is taken to tho padre for furthor 
study, and tho loophole quickly gots around among the Mcxican population 


near the border, 


Many women, expecting children, wait until a few days before the 
expected delivery and thon cross the river to give birth on the Amorican 
side, the birth boing duly recorded on the county records and constituting 
an insurance policy against deportation, Many forcigners who could not 
expect to be admitted legally, because of physical disabilitics or illi- 
toracy, find safe harbor in Texas while desirable aliens wait and hope 
for admission, They aro here to stay. 

Another loophole of the law allows aliens who entered illegally to 
become citizens after seven years of residence, if they have no police 
record, Thousands of tho wetbacks, and other braceros, are scattered 
through the country today in agricultural communitics, waiting until they, 
too, may claim citizonship and immunity from return to the peon condi- 
tions of Moxican agriculture, 

It was inevitable that the wetback would bring on a deep resent- 
ment from those already in the El Paso valley, One war veteran told of 
having worked sixty hours on a farm in his work week, at a $5 daily wage 


asa tractor operator. He was satisfied, he said, but soon lost his job 


to a wotback who would work tho tractor for $3, The story is told over 


and ovor again, 

Valley merchants, begging us not to use their names, told of the 
loss of income by the displacement of local workers. Simple arithmetic 
showod why their income had shrunk hoavily since the mass coming of the 
wotback, Tho nowcomers would buy only what they needed for a bare oxis- 
tence among the Yanquis, hoarding their precious dollars that would buy 
so much more whon turned into pesos and spont below the border. 

One of tho protests against the wotback has come from an El Paso 


post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who asked an investigation of what 


they called the "destruction of little businessmen," 

A startling fact uncovered in canvassing the valley farms was 
how many are owned by El Paso's most substantial citizens who flaunt 
their "Americanism" while exploiting foroign citizens, One hoavy pro- 
porty ownor is a judge, another a banker, a third a legislator, and on 
through a roll call of business and commercial leaders, They aro only 
playing the game as they find it, no better and no worso than thoir 
neighbor cotton-growers, Thoy are taking advantage of a profit belt in 
cotton that has pushed the cost of irrigatod land up to $1000 an acro-- 
where any can be bought, 

Many wotbacks, skilled or semi-skilled, use the cotton fields 
only as a wedge to work into other occupations around El Paso, George 
Weber, exccutive secretary of El Paso Central Labor Union and a member 
of the seven-man executive board of the National Farm Labor Union, esti- 
mates there are between 6,000 and 9,000 illegal workers from Mexico out 
of a total labor force in El Paso of about 21,000. Many of the non- 
agricultural workers enter under false working permits, issued to other 
persons who have sold or given them away to fricnds, 

Much of El Paso's 1948-49 new housing construction has been done 


by wotbacks, working beside union cloctricians or plumbors, 


"We are fighting the cheap, unorganized labor constantly," 


Wober said, "but we must face and recognize the inevitable. So long as 
tho United States Government allows the cheap labor to cross the river 
wo are all but helploss in trying to obtain a fair labor scale in the 
aroa. And Congress hasn't the guts to pass a law that would really hit 


at the wetback, 


"When I appeared before the committce investigating in El Paso in 
1948 I gave thom the answer, All they would have to do is pass a law mak- 
ing the employer equally liable with the employee for hiring a wetback. 
The first time a cotton-planter went to prison for a year and a day you 
would see the practice disappear overnight, 


"But they weren't interested, They were only shadowboxing with 


the problem and talking piously of spekeshitt measures," 


Weber, who is the AF of L. organizer in the Southwest, insists 
that his union would win every election held under the sponsorship of the 
National Labor Relations Board in the El Paso area if only American citi- 
zens were allowed to vote. He called the wetback the number one enemy of 
organized labor at the border, 

The inevitable result of the wetbacks' presence is a lowering of 
living conditions as the influx of peons brings with it a demand for less 
modern improvements than the natives have come to take for granted, And 
El Paso is losing its fight to Americanize its Latin-American youngsters 
when a constant influx of children who speak no English pours into the 
city's schools and those operated by the county in the outlying districts, 
At one high school, with an almost 100 per cent Latin-Amorican enrollment, 
the principal has suspended dozens of children for violating the rule 
against speaking othor than English in the school or school yard. But it 
is a hopeless battle, The children return to their homes and never speak 
a word of English until they again enter tho classroome 

There is trouble ahead, and both labor officials and Immigration 
inspectors know it, Tho army of wetbacks has become an annual invasion 
and their cheap labor a fixture. When employmont slackons, and competi- 


tion for jobs in El Paso's industrial ficlds becomes more acute, you may 
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start looking for danger signals on the border, There will be a concerted 
move to close the floodgates and oust the illegal workers, countered by 
the opposition of farmers and employers who have the power in their hands 
at present to resist labor's battle that has shuttled between El Paso and 
Washington, 

Organized labor, with its back to the wall, will make a stronger 
fight to Americanize the working force--and organize it. The Good Neigh- 
bor Policy, stripped to its fundamentals, will be shown for the window- 
dressing it is known to be all along the border, 

An example of the tenacity with which the farmers cling to their 
labor bargain in the Rio Grande valley was their invoking of an old Texas 
law against recruiting workers, to bar outsiders from taking away their 
cheap labor and causing a return to the old seller's market in cotton 
picking. 

By invoking that law they enlisted local as well as Federal 
authorities on their side to keep the wetbacks bottled up in the valley 
where they arc at the employers’ mercy, There were arrests and prosecu- 
tions in 1948 when farmers from the Pecos Valley, or other arcas where 


there was a scrious labor shortage, came into tho city looking for workers, 


Road blocks sect up by officials intcorcepted and scarched trucks suspected 


of carrying wotbacks to outlying ficlds, 

When officials examined a watering tank they found its iron walls 
were filled with human cargo, several near death from thirst and from the 
terrific heat cooking the walls of the tank, 

There is an interesting sidelight discovered by Immigration 


Service men when they began registering the wetbacks in October, They 


found that a number gave El Paso as their address, They had crossed into 
Judérez, they said, waded back across the river, and joined the columns 
moving through the patrol headquarters, It was the only way--as wetbacks-- 
that they could get a job barred to them as a United States citizen, 

"Farmers have told me they would give up their lands before 
they would use local workers," Mr, Swanson told me, “Recently our men 
rounded up the wetbacks on a farm and the owner bitterly complained and 
demanded an answer to the problem of how he was to get his cotton picked, 

"I was ready for him and told him there were five carloads of 
American citizens from east Texas then waiting a few miles away, unable 
to get work, He mumbled something and turned away, The next day there 
were more wetbacks on his farms 

"It was the same throughout the valley. Open hostility against 
any American agricultural worker, We finally sent the Texans into the 
Pecos Valley where there would be plenty of work for them--at a higher 
rate of pay." 

The wetback problem isn't peculiar to El Paso, A much larger 
army of Mexicans is rounded up annually in the San Antonio areca, Cali- 
fornia has its mounting problem of the undesirable visitors from below 
the border who come for a scason and stay to become a tax burden, But 
in El Paso, because of its native population, the problem is moro acute, 

Lines are drawn for the 1949 battle. Declining cotton priccs-- 
still supported by a subsidy floor--and greatcr unemployment, can lead to 
nothing but trouble, The Immigration Service will be caught squarely be- 
tween two warring forces, labor battling to maintain living standards, and 
farmers struggling to hold onto their profit levels, 


The Border Patrol is ready--and waiting, 
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III, 


THE ‘WETBACK PROBLEM OF THE SOUTHWEST 


1. Spanish-Speaking People of the United States 


The Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest number about 
3,000,000, Over 80 per cent of them are citizens of the United States, 
many of them here since Spanish Colonial days (1598-1821), These people 
have repeatedly demonstrated their loyalty to this country, in war and in 
peace; and, in this respect, they have a record second to none among the 
minority groups of this nation. 

Because of a long succession of unfavorable circumstances, over 
which they've had virtually no control, these people are in essentially 
the same position of underprivilege that confronts the Negro. While they 
exhibit every conceivable variety of status and accomplishment, the rule 
is one of socio-economic underprivilege, of "racial" discrimination, 
ete. Since the Southwest was annexed and occupied by the United States, 
most of these people have been "pushed around," "jim crowed," and other= 
wise mistreated -- by individuals, by organizations, and even by both 
state and Federal governmental agencies -—- to such an extent that today, 
after 100 years of U. S. rule, they are still largely unassimilated. Our 
record with these subject peoples, right here at home, is worse even than 
with Puerto Ricans, the Filipinos, and the Indians. (See North From 


Mexico, Carey McWilliams; Forgotten People, George Sanchez; Not With the 


Fist, Ruth Tuck; and similar books). Right now, however, their past 


experiences are of small moment in the face of a development which bids 
well to sink them even deeper in the mire of socio-economic underprivilege. 


We refer to the illegal mass movement of Mexican aliens to the United States. 


ae 


2. The Wetback 


The figures of the Immigration Service show that more than 
190,000 illegals are apprehended and repatriated each year. The number 
not apprehended, and therefore not recorded, may be several times this 
figure. One can easily imagine what this great mass of "wetbacks" does 
to the economy, the education, and the general well-being of the resident 


"Mexicans" (and other workers, Negro and white, with whom the wetbacks 


compete), The illegals work for 15 cents = 25 cents an hour, They are 


subjected to virtual peonage. Because of their competition, thousands 

of resident families are displaced and forced to move on == men, women, 
children -- to compete on a cut-throat basis farther on, to live in slums, 
in extreme ill-health, in ignorance, and in a squalor that is spiritual 
as well as physical, 

Exhibit A gives sample data which describe the current situation 
of the 1,500,000 Spanish-speaking people of Texas. These data suggest 
that, certainly in Texas and probably all the way to California, a fan- 
tastic process is underway which is breeding ignorance, misery, disease, 
disillusionment, and despair among our 3,000,000 Spanish-speaking 
Americanse What does this promise to the coming generations, to the 
citizens of tomorrow, to the assimilation of a rpaidly increasing number 
of "Mexicans," to the Four Freedoms, to the American Way? Today, the 
exploitation of wetback labor is the most potent factor in this degrading 
and depressing spectacle. And the most dismaying aspect of this unsavory 
picture is the fact that governmental agencies, notably the Immigration 
Service and the Employment Service, are participating in the introduc= 
tion and employment of these thousands upon thousands of wetbacks. The 
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correspondence reproduced in Exhibit B substantiates this charge. 
Strangely enough, a December 5, 1948, INS report from El Paso 
quotes Mr. Grover C. Wilmoth, District Director of the U. S. Immigration 
Service, as follows: 
"More than 100,000 Mexicans are working on farms and ranches 
in Texas alone and they are all in this country illegally. 
These people are living in a state of virtual peonage and 
they have no recourse to the law regarding the treatment or 


pay they receive, 


"The problem is one we could control if we had the laws, but 
several factors prevent our doing the job we want to do," 


Note should also be made of the fact that the Immigration 


Service, by its own statistics for 1948, admits to returning 6,912 wet- 


backs in January, 6,886 in February, 9,253 in March, 10,409 in April, 


11,021 in May, 9,216 in June, 7,554 in July, and 34,397 in August. 
Activity in the "deportation" of these illegal aliens fluctuates with the 
requirements of employers for cheap, peon labor. Actually, the vast 
majority of them are not deported bu repatriated by the application of 
voluntary return provisions of our immigration laws. August is the month 
which marks the end of the seasonal need for "stoop labor" in southern 


Texase 


3. Additional Dangers 


These developments put in jeopardy, the National security, for 
here is a wide open door that anyone with ulterior motives can use -=- to 
undermine organized labor, to maintain a caste system, to manipulate 
government, and even for subversive action against the government of the 


United States. 


Many of our returned veterans, after distinguishing themselves 


notably in the war (of 14 Texans receiving the Congressional Medal of 


Honor, 6 were "Mexicans"), came back to find themselves converted into 
second-class citizens, to find their families converted into miserable 
migrants, themselves ostracized and treated on the same terms as the wet= 


backs even by veterans! organizations. 


4. Proposed Remedy 


For all these reasons and their implications, we believe that 
this matter constitutes an emergency of national significance. The situa 
tion is rapidly worsening and, unless relief is applied, irreparable 
damage will be done. We propose three steps: 

ae Immediate application of all existing remedies -- through 

the various arms of the Department of Justice, of the 
Department of State, and so one 

Emergency legislation which would penalize the use of 
illegal alien labor -- through bonding of employers of 
non-citizen workers, or some other plan. 

The immediate appointment of a President's commission to go 
into all aspects of the situation confronting the Spanish- 
speaking people of the Southwest. 

We are three individuals, acting in our private capacity, who 
act only through a sense of moral obligation. We have no obligation to 
any private or political vested interest, and want only to see that 
justice is done our people. Because of this, we place ourselves com= 


pletely at the service of our President in this matter, and we are eager 


to do whatever he may suggest would get this job done. 


Submitted January 27, 1949, bys 


R. A. Cortez 
(National President of the League 
of United Latin American Citizens, 
214 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas). 


Gus ©. Garcia 


(Attorney, and member of city school 
board, Majestic Building, San An- 
tonio, Texas). 


George I, Sanchez 


(University professor, 2307 San 
Antonio Street, Austin, Texas). 


EXHIBIT A 
le 
Fifty per cent of the Spanish=name children of school age in 
Texas are not in any school on any given school day. 
In many communities, "Mexican" children are still segregated in 
the public schools. 
While they constitute over 20 per cent of the white population 


in Texas, these people have only 2 per cent of the college enrollment. 
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Selected Mortality Rates, Texas, 1946 


Deaths per 100,000 Population 

Anglos Spanish-Speaking 

Diphtheria s « « \« 1,81 6047 

Whooping Cough « »e . 0.64 5-73 

Tuberculosis « -» « e 2504 159.00 
Sources State Department of Public Health 
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In San Antonio, a survey by the Health Department revealed 


that the death rate; per 100,000, from tuberculosis was: for Anglos 40, 


for Negroes 50, for "Mexicans," 140. 


he 


Per Capita Income During Past Year, 3,103 Spanish- 
Speaking Families, Hidalgo County, Texas, 1947-1948 


Annual Per Capita Number % Cumulative 
Income Families of Families 


$ O-$ 49 42 
50— 99 175 
100 = 149 4.03 
150 = 199 439 
200 = 249 440 
250 = 299 352 
300 349 347 
350 399 154 
4,00 499 262 
500 403 
Not stated 86 
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Source: U. S. Public Health Service, unpublished survey datae 
be 


Total Family Income During Past Year, 3,103 Spanish- 
Speaking Families, Hidalgo County, Texas, 1947-1948 


Annual Income Number % Cumulative 
Families of Families 


$ 0-499 303 
500 - 999 987 
1000 -1499 828 
1500 =1999 452 
2000 =2499 250 
2500 =2999 86 
3000 -3999 92 
4000-4999 25 
5000 ~7499 9 
7500 = a 
Not stated 70 
Sources U.S. Public Health Service, unpublished survey data. 
us 
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Sanitary Facilities and Public Utilities Used by 1249 
Spanish-speaking Families, West San Antonio, 1948 


HAVE DO NOT HAVE NO? STATED 
Utility No. Families % No. Families % No. Families 4% 


Water supply * 809 648 394 i 16 3e7 
Electricity 756 60.5 AL7 35.8 46 367 


Sewer Connections 25 2.0 1178 9403 46 


*This refers to any source of water in or near the homee 
Those indicating no water supply purchase water by the 
barrel from traveling vendors. Many of those families 
reporting a water supply depended on cisterns, wells or, 
in: some instances, open ditches. A private company, 
which piped water to the homes of a number of those in- 
dicating a water supply, suspended operations in 
November, a few months after this survey was made. 


Source of data: House to house survey made by the Pan-American Progressive 
Association, July, 1948. 


EXHIBIT B 
he 


The following telegram was sent to President Harry S, Truman, 


Hon. Tom Clark, and Hon. Dennis Chavez:by Mr. R. A. Cortez on October 18, 


19483 


"Our Organization has been endeavoring to uplift 
the economic and social standards of Americans of Latin 
American descent for twenty years (stop). The Action 
of the United States immigration authorities as reported 
by the press in allowing an avalanche of illegal Mexican 
labor signifies the lowering of wage standards almost to 
a peonage level and will force thousands of native born 
and naturalized Americans to uproot their families, suspend 
the education of their children and migrate to other 
states in search of a living wage (stop). To nearly three 
million Hispanic Americans in Southwestern and Western 
United States this action represents a violation of our 
fundamental American principles and a retardation of our 
progress (stop), We protest most emphatically, we ask 
for an investigation of the violation of our Federal laws 
and we demand the immediate deportation of all persons 
who are in the United States illegally," 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Washington 25, De Ce 


October 26, 1948 


Office of the Commissioner 56265 333 


Dear Mr. Cortez: 


To expedite a reply the Attorney General has requested that 
we respond to your telegram of October 18, 1948, in which you express 
concern regarding reports which recently appeared in the press to the 
effect that this Service "allowed admission" of, or "let down the bars!" 
to illegal Mexican farm laborers, 


At the outset I should like to state that it was inaccurate 
and misleading to refer to the situation which arose the week before 
last at El Paso as a "letting down of the bars to illegal immigration." 
The facts of the matter are that pursuant to the International Agree-~ 
ment of February 21, 1948, relating to the importation of Mexican 
agricultural laborers to be used exclusively in such employment after 
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certificates of need for their services have been issued by the United 
States Employment Service, the Mexican government agreed to establish 
a recruiting center at Juarez to supply workers urgently needed in 

New Mexico and in the intermountain states, 


Various employers had been granted certificates of need and 
their applications to import specified numbers of agricultural laborers 
under the immigration laws had been approved. These employers had pro= 
ceeded to El Paso for the purpose of recruiting the workers, but dangerous 
delay elapsed without any recruiting center having been established in 
Juarez. In the meantime an almost total loss of the sugar beet crop was 
being threatened by the delay as well as the loss of millions of dollars! 
worth of cotton which was open and ready for picking, At the same time 
thousands of Mexican agricultural laborers, many of them on the verge of 
starvation, had assembled for the purpose of being recruited under the 
program by United States! growers. Finally the news having spread among 
the workers that employers were waiting in El Paso to commence employing 
them, they proceeded to flock across the river in large numbers. The 
Border Patrol, with all of its facilities greatly overtaxed, continued, 
as it had done for some weeks, to apprehend them in large numbers and re~ 
turn them to Mexico, Eventually the situation became so critical from 
the standpoint of both the need of the employers and the need of the 
workers, that it was decided, strictly as a temporary emergency measure, 
to parole the arrested aliens and defer their removal to Mexico until the 
crops in question have been harvested. 


The conditions of the parole were that the aliens be paid pre- 
vailing wages, that the employers comply with all other terms of the 
international agreement relating to conditions of employment, and return 
the workers to Mexico at the termination of their contracts. Incidentally, 
the paroling of the aliens was discontinued on October 18th, the needs of 
the employers as certified to by the United States Employment Service 
having been filled. I may add that teams of Border Patrol officers of 
this Service are being detailed into the areas where these aliens are em=- 
ployed for the purpose of inspecting conditions of employment and to 
ascertain that the agreed upon wages are being paid; also to prevent the 
aliens from drifting into other areas and into other types of employment. 
At the termination of their present employment the aliens are to be re- 
turned to Mexico, In fact, on October 22nd 200 of these aliens were re- 
turned to Mexico and they will be continued to be returned at the rate of 
from one to several hundred per day until all have departed. 


As to complaints which have been received since the appearance 
of the press reports concerning the situation at El Paso on the general 
subject of illegal Mexican immigration and its effect upon domestic 
workers, it may interest you to know that during the first three months 
of the current fiscal year the Border Patrol, on the Mexican border alone, 


apprehended and returned to Mexico 80,322 Mexican nationals who had 
entered or were attempting to enter illegally, In addition, sub= 
stantial numbers were a»prehended in other parts of the country and 
returned to Mexico. During the last two fiscal years, Border Patrol 
apprehensions numbered 193,852 and 194,954 respectively and, again, 
these figures do not include substantial numbers of Mexican nationals 
apprehended in the interior of the country and returned to Mexicoe 


Sincerely yours, 


(signed) Watson B. Miller 
Commissioner 
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November 4th, 1948 


Honorable Tom C. Clark 
Attorney General of the United States 
Washington, D. C, 


Dear Mr. Clarks: 


In answer to my telegram to you of October 18th, I received 
a letter from Mr. Watson B. Miller, Commissioner of Immigration, a copy 
of which I enclose. 


In behalf of the League of United Latin American Citizens and 
in my own right, I wish to express our sincerest appreciation for the 
interest that you have shown in this matter, notwithstanding your mul= 
titudinous and complex duties and responsibilities. 


While I am deeply grateful to Mr. Miller for his prompt reply, 
his courteous tone and his detailed response to our communication, I am 
unable to express anything less than amazement at the explanations that 
he offers in connection with the El Paso incident. 


In the first place, you will observe that Mr. Miller states, 
with reference to the repatriation of the illegal Mexican workers, 
". . « At the termination of their present employment the aliens are 
to be returned to Mexico..." This explanation does not conform with 
the statement issued by the Assistant to President Harry S. Truman, 
Mr. John R. Steelman, who declared recently: "The matter has been in= 
vestigated and the Commissioner of Immigration, on October 22nd, directed 
the Immigration Service to promptly return all such persons .. " 
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Furthermore, Mr. Miller's statement is not in accord with press reports 
of the answer handed to the Mexican Government by our own Department of 
State, in which the Government of Mexico was assured that all persons 
who had entered illegally at El Paso would be returned to Mexico im= 
mediately. — 


In other parts of his letter, Mr. Miller states that the 
reasons for the action taken by the Immigration officials at El Paso 
were (1) That the Mexican Government had not lived up to its agreement 
to establish a labor recruiting center at Juarez; (2) That a critical 
situation existed among the Mexican laborers, many of whom, asserts 
Mr. Miller, were "on the verge of starvation"; and (3) That a critical 
situation arose from the standpoint of the American farmers in that they 
stood to lose millions of dollars worth of cropse 


It appears to me that the Immigration Service thus admits 
having set itself up as the arbiter of (1) Mexico's compliance or non= 
compliance with the International Agreement; (2) The conditions and 
welfare of laborers who are citizens of and who were on the soil of a 
foreign country; (3) The economy of our agricultural enterprises -- 
matters that, to my understanding, do not fall within the province or 
competence of the Servicee 


I consider it nothing less than ironic that Mr. Miller should 
give as the reason for the discontinuance of the "paroling" of the aliens 
the fact that the needs of the employers had been filled. In effect, 
then, the Immigration Service appears to have been acting, not as a de=- 
partment of the Federal Government charged with the enforcement of Federal 
Laws, but simply as an employment agency for the benefit of certain 
agricultural interestse 


In addition to the foregoing, I would respectfully point out 
to you that, according to Mr. Miller's statement, the Immigration of=- 
ficials are now apparently performing the duties formerly assigned to 
the F.E.P.C., in that ". . « teams of Border Patrol officers of this 
Service are being detailed in the areas where these aliens are employed, 
for the purpose of inspecting conditions of employment and to ascertain 
that the agreed upon wages are being paid . « o" 


In addition to their duties as F.E.P.C. Agents, these Im=- 
migration officials, Mr. Miller informs us, have also been charged with 
the responsibility of preventing "... . the aliens from drifting into 
other areas and into other kinds of employment..." I cannot in- 
terpret this last self-imposed "duty" on the part of these officials as 
anything else except the forcing of conditions of involuntary servitude 
upon these aliens by the threat of deportation if they refuse to con= 
tinue to work for the employers to whom the Immigration Service itself 
has arbitrarily assigned them. 


Assuming that the Immigration officials are acting in complete 
good faith in desiring to insure the welfare of these aliens, and that 
they are acting within the scope of their authority, I still fail to see 
how they can possibly carry out this plan of supervising thousands of 
laborers scattered over hundreds of miles, when, under their own ad= 
mission, these same officials were unable to cope with the situation 
when the presence of these laborers was limited to an area a few hundred 
yards wide, 


Furthermore, no possible explanation can justify the Immigra~ 
tion Service's aiding and abetting a scheme of assigning these workers 
to sections of the United States where the importation of alien labor had 
been specifically prohibited by the International Agreement between 
Mexico and the United States because of conditions of discrimination exist- 
ing in these areas, 


As to the last paragraph in Mr. Miller's letter in which he 
points with pride to the accomplishments of the Immigration Service in re= 
turning "wetbacks" to Mexico, I would respectfully call to your attention 
the fact that the statistics released by the Service itself clearly in= 
dicate that the peak of these "deportations" takes place in accordance 
with the termination of the demand for seasonal labor,’ 


It appears to me that, in carrying out this policy, the 
United States Immigration Service is acting more like a repatriation 
agency than a department charged with the responsibility of deporting 
aliens who are illegally in this country. 


It is my understanding, furthermore, that the policy on the part 
of the Immigration Service of paroling "wetbacks" to employers, as car= 
ried out in El Paso in the case at hand, is merely in keeping with the 
long existent custom in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, where it 
is estimated that there are now between eighty thousand and one hundred 
thousand such aliens, many of whom literally commute every day between 
Mexico and the United States. 


Lest the position of the organization of which I have the honor 
to be President be misunderstood, I want to make it perfectly clear that, 
as American citizens, what we are primarily concerned with is the disas< 
trous effect that the use of this limitless reservoir of cheap labor —= 
workers without rights or standing and without protection of either the 
Mexican or United States Governments, and bordering on conditions of 
peonage == has on the nearly two-and-one=half million American citizens 
of Mexican and other Latin-American extractions who are permanent 
residents of the Southwestern part of the United States, many of whom 
are forced to migrate as displaced persons because of their inability to 
compete with this illegal labor and those conditions of employment. 

The repercussions of these existing conditions can be keenly felt in the 
situation prevalent among these two-and-a-half million American citizens 
as to health, education, standard of living and other socio-economic 
phasese 
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Finally, again thanking you most sincerely for your timely 
intervention in this matter, I wish to reiterate the plea that we made 
in our telegram of October 18th; viz: that you conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation; that appropriate legal action be taken against all officials 
who have been derilect in the performance of their duties and responsi- 
bilities to us, the citizens of the United States; and that immediate 
measures be taken to insure that all persons who are illegally in the 
United States, regardless of whether they are in the El Paso area or in 
other sections, are deported at once. 


Respectfully yours, 


R. A. Cortez 
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